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life of restaurants swelled and the old-fashioned notions of
home life were neglected, the young of every class liked
to boast of their independence and to fly in the face of
convention. It was not consoling to be told that this was an
inevitable state after war. It did not make King George's
problem as a father any less menacing, nor could it console
him or any other parent in the land for the fact that the young
were lost to the old, as no generation had been lost before.

If the Prince of Wales disappointed his father and those
ranks of society which expected him to be their leader, there
was another field in which the heir to the throne performed
unique service. His judgment sometimes erred, but his com-
passion brought the poor close to his heart. The final battle of
his life as King was to be between his heart and his judgment,
and it was his judgment that failed. But it should be remem-
bered by those historians who write of these problems in the
future, that King Edward's final renunciation of his crown
must be judged in the light of the years when he lived a rest-
less, uncertain life; a life which gave him little chance of
developing those serene qualities of mind which might have
guided him into higher spheres of moral conquest, when the
hour of his temptation came.

King Edward may have failed in the high offices forced upon
him as a sovereign, but he did not fail as Prince of Wales. The
pain and humiliation of his exile since the abdication must
always be remembered as the tragic end of a great mission
among the poor people of his father's kingdom. His com-
passion guided him to nobleness among them, and that com-
passion was already strong in him when he returned to England
in 1918, and began to identify himself with the stark and
uncertain life of the mass of people who were trying to recover
from the disaster of the war.
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